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DON GARCIE AND LE MISANTHROPE 

The personal element in Moli^re's works has been the object of 
so much investigation that a new article on the subject seems pre- 
sumptuous, especially considering the array of critics who would 
be summoned as witnesses if the anonymous author of La Fameuse 
Comedienne could ever be haled into court to answer for libel upon 
Moli^re's wife, and should undertake to substantiate his (or her) 
charges by proving that they were based upon information furnished 
by the poet himself in his various plays. 

The majority of the commentators are convinced of the truth of 
the statement of his early biographers, that : "II s'est jou6 le premier 
en plusieurs endroits sur des affaires de sa famille et qui regardaient 
ce qui se passait dans sa domestique. C'est ce que ses plus particu- 
liers amis ont remarque bien des fois."' And, indeed, the writer of 
those lines should have known whereof he spoke, for it was none 
other than La Grange, leading actor and recorder of the troupe for so 
many years, evidently a man in intimate contact with Moliere and 
enjoying his confidence and esteem. 

With this as their charter, many have labored with indefatigable 
zeal to show the intimate connection between the incidents of the 
poet's own family life and the plays written at the corresponding 
period, particularly as they express the resultant mood of the author 
and his attitude toward his wife, and it must be admitted that they 
have collected a formidable mass of evidence. To them Le Misan- 
thrope is hardly more than a thinly veiled picture of Moli^re's own 
jealousy, and Celim^ne a direct presentation of his wife in her own 
person. 

To other admirers of the poet, this whole attitude is obnoxious. 
They, like Elise of La Critique de I'Ecole des Femmes, "regardent les 
choses du c6t6 qu'on les leur montre, et ne les tournent point pour y 
chercher ce qu'il ne faut pas voir." They feel that it would have 
been a base act, unworthy of their favorite, to bring himself and his 

' Quoted from Rigal, Moliere, I, 12. See also A. Lefranc, Revue des cours et des 
conferences, XVI, 105, 
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18 Casimir Douglass Zdanowicz 

private life and, worse still, his wife before the public gaze, and they 
resolutely close their eyes to all the similarities which one can offer 
them, and find no excuse in the disguise which the author has been 
careful to provide. 

A third class believes that it was entirely natural for Moliere, the 
great observer, to study himself and his family, just as he studied 
others, but that it is impossible for us to distinguish the real from the 
invented, or facts taken from his own experience from those gained 
by observation, since even his contemporaries differed in their iden- 
tification of originals, and since we know from such characters as 
Trissotin, of Les Femmes Savantes, that the poet deliberately made 
•over his models. 

A few quotations will illustrate the differences of opinion regard- 
ing this point in general, and Le Misanthrope in particular: 

The poems of Molifere show us not only in uninterrupted succession the 
continual progress and development of the writer, they are also an exact 
mirror of the mental state of the man at the time of their production. In 
the works of no other author Is the connection between the creator and his 
works so unmistakable as in the comedies of Moliere. [Paul Lindau, 
Moliere, Eine Erganzung der Biographic des Dichters aus seinen Werken 
(1877), p. 3.] 

For Moliere to choose a lovers' quarrel so nearly resembling his own, a 
hero so like himself In many essentials, and a heroine who might readily pass 
as a portrait of his wife, and then fall to express his own wounded feelings 
in the lines spoken by Alceste, would be Impossible if he be granted a heart. 
[Chatfleld-Taylor, Molihe, p. 277.] 

That he put something of himself Into the protesting Alceste is likely 
enough, just as he certainly put something of himself Into Phlllnte, the 
Epicurean temporizer, content to move through life along the line of least 
resistance. Every artist must paint himself; and he knows others and is 
able to project them Into Independent life only because he knows himself. 
.... Nothing In MoliSre's career leads us to suppose that he would lay 
bare his own life on the stage and invite the sympathy of the public for his 
private misfortunes. Indeed, we have every reason to believe that this Is 
what he would never dream of doing, since it would be an act absolutely 
abhorrent to a man of his temperament. Self-revelation of this kind belongs 
to the lyric, not to the drama; and MoUke had little in common with 
Shelley. Rather is he like Lucretius, who kept out of his lofty and austere 
poem every fact of his own biography. [Brander Matthews, Moliere, pp. 1 10, 
218, 220.] 

Despois and Mesnard take a similar view regarding the impos- 
sibility of identification of the author either with Alceste or Philinte, 
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"Don Garcie" and "Le Misanthrope" 19 

and insist that he was pre-eminently a painter, giving us a faithful 
picture of the society of the time. They admit the possibility of 
others finding a personal explanation for the picture here presented, 
though they refuse to accept the testimony of the famous libel, La 
Fameuse Comedienne, of doubtful authenticity. "En 1664, dit 
M. Aime-Martin, epoque a laquelle Moli^re travaillait au Misan- 
thrope, il se separa de sa femme, comme Alceste de Celimene, apres 
lui avoir offert son pardon. Prenons garde toutefois que quelques 
vers tres passionnes du r61e d'Alceste, oil I'expression de sa jalousie 
est si p6netrante, se trouvaient d6ja, comme nous I'avons rappel6 plus 
haut, dans une piece representee en fevrier 1661, un an avant le 
mariage de Molifere, ajoutons compos6e depuis longtemps." 

This warning is qualified by the admission that many of these 
fine verses are not in Don Garde and that Alceste is unhappy in a 
different way from Don Garcie and suffers from a coquetry which is 
only too real. They continue: " Pourquoi done ne pas admettre que 
le poete a ete inspire par ses propres chagrins ? La conjecture, en 
effet, n'est pas k repousser, si Ton n'y d^passe pas la juste mesure.''^ 

Rigal is more positive as to the importance to be attached to the 

lines occurring in Don Garcie: 

En somme, de tant de suppositions echafaudees sur la carri^re th^Mrale 
d'Armande, il ne reste guere debout que celle qui concerne les roles d'Alceste 
et de Cflimtoe dans Le Misanthrope, et celle-ci m^me, h^las! est d'une solidity 
fort douteuse. Parmi les vers les plus caract6ristiques de I'atrabilaire 
amoureux et de la coquette, beaucoup, en 1666, ont 6tA repris par Moli^re 
dans son Don Garcie de Navarre de 1661, ant^rieur de plus d'un an h son 
mariage. Vous avez cru tout h I'heure que je citais quatre vers du Misan- 
thrope; j'ai cit6 quatre vers de Don Garcie.^ 

Other quotations might be given,. principally from those who find 
close agreement between the facts of the author's life and the inci- 
dents, characterization, and meaning of his plays. They would, so 
it seems to me, at least, prove that this relation does exist, and that 
it is not merely a pleasant, though futile, exercise of wit to seek it 
out; rather that it throws new light on many points.' 

' Despols and Mesnard, Grands Ecrivains edition of MoliSre, V, 385-86. 

2 Rlgal, Moliire, I, 26. 

2 Among the noteworthy studies of this kind, in addition to the works already quoted, 
are those of Schneegans, Moliere (Berlin, 1902), which offers invaluable information and 
comment on all the plays, and to which is to be added his previous article on Moliires 
Subjektivismus, Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende Literaturgeschichte, XV, 407; and his reply 
to criticism, in Literaturblatt fiXr germanische und romanische Philologie, XXVII, 275 ft. ; the 
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It would seem, for instance, that the relation between the two 
plays of Le Misanthrope and Don Garde had not been sufficiently 
studied, since Rigal's argument, above quoted, is advanced long after 
Despois and Mesnard had admitted that many of the fine verses of 
Le Misanthrope are not to be found in the previous play, and that 
Alceste, who suffers from a coquetry that is only too real, is unhappy 
in a different way from Don Garcie.^ 

The purpose of this paper, then, has been to compare the plays 
more closely, to study the lines which are identical, and to see what 
bearing they have on the play of Le Misanthrope as a whole. Inas- 
much as there appeared to be a decided change in the author's atti- 
tude in at least one aspect, it became of importance to examine the 
intervening plays for any evidence as to the time of this change, and 
to see whether or not a gradual development could be noted. 

It will hardly fall within the bounds of this study, therefore, to 
take up the arguments advanced by the dissenters to the theory that 
Moliere should have put himself, and his wife, and his own deep 
emotions into his plays. For him the dramatic form was the medium 
of self-expression, just as for another it is the lyric. Even a critic, in 
his interpretations, must be influenced to some extent by his personal 
experience and by the analysis of his own sentiments, and put these 
into his studies.^ It is well known that Moliere did not hesitate to 
allude to himself, his own peculiarities and those of his comrades, in 
some plays; this was a recognized procedure in the old farces which 
were the foundation of his dramatic system;^ why should he not have 
taken the characters and incidents which were about him as the 
material with which to work ? The material thus obtained he dis- 
guised, combining real traits from one person with those from 

reviews by Ph. Aug. Becker, in Zeitschrift fur V ergleichende Literaturgeschichte, XVI, 
194^221, and Vossler, Archiv far das Studium der neu. Spr. u. Lit., CVIII, 461, in whichi 
they protest against the emphasis on the subjective element in MoUere, as does Rigal in 
the introduction to his volume already referred to. The prefaces to the various plays in 
the Grands Ecrivains edition should be consulted in each case. Of prime importance, 
also, are the compte-rendus of the course of Professor Abel Lefranc, given at the CollSge 
de Prance, published in La Retue des cours el des conferences (Paris, 1906-10), especially 
XIV, 19 fl., and XVI, 104 fl.' 161 flf. J. Loiseleur, Les Points obscurs de\a vie de Moliire 
(Paris, 1877), is one of the well-known exponents of the subjective point of view. 

1 One should compare, however, the statement in the introduction to the considera- 
tion of Le Misanthrope (Rigal, Moliire, II, 45): "II est natural qu'elle se ressentit des 
dispositions de MoliSre S, cette date, d'autant que C§lim6ne, la coquette qui, dans la 
comgdie, faisait souffrir Alceste, devait 6tre jou6e par Armande, et que le jaloux grondeur, 
Alceste, devait §tre jou§ par Moliere lui-m§me." 

2 Anatole Prance, La Vie litteraire, I, preface, p. iv. 

! Lanson, "MoUSre et la Parce," Revue de Paris, VIII, 3, p. 129. 
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another, and with some which he found in books or invented. No 
one was exempt, yet he might always deny complete identity. And 
we will assume that in Le Misanthrope, as in other plays, he might 
have introduced, either consciously or without deliberate intention, 
some elements of his own recent experiences with society, particularly 
with the passions of love and jealousy. 

What, then, is to be done with the portion of the play taken from 
Don Garde f Did the author take over lines which he felt were par- 
ticularly well turned, and make a place for them in Le Misanthrope, 
in order that they might not be lost in a play which had proved an 
utter failure ? Shall we not rather say that he was merely following 
his well-known custom of taking his "bien" where he found it ?' In 
some cases the wording has been changed a little, a thing any author 
would do in revising, and in most, if not all, these verbal differences 
one discerns an improvement. 

Does it follow, then, from the use of this material, amounting to 
some one hundred and fifteen lines, taken almost verbatim from 
several passages in the earlier comedy to make up half the verses in 
two scenes (IV, 2 and 3) of Le Misanthrope,"^ that, if the true senti- 
ments of the poet have been expressed in one of the plays, the same 
must be true of the other, and that, if the former cannot be a reflec- 
tion of Moliere's actual feelings toward Armande, since it was written 
before his marriage, then the second passage cannot be, either ? Such 
a conclusion would be unfounded. For one thing, the passion of 
jealousy was a favorite one with the poet. Professor Lefranc has 
very clearly shown how it permeates all his plays,' and this is natural, 
since it was a popular theme among the old writers of farces and 
fabliaux. Moreover, Moliere may well have experienced it at the 
time of the writing of Don Garcie. It would have been the same 
passion whether felt for Armande or another, and our playwright was 
not above suspicion as regards intrigues with the actresses of his 
troupe. This supposition, however, is unnecessary, and the jealousy 

' Despois and Mesnard in a note to Don Garcie (II, 300, note) quote the four Unas 
from Bglisaire introduced there by the poet, and remarlt: "ces reminiscences assez insig- 
niflantes d'ailleurs, devaient 6tre toutes naturelles et presque toujours involontaires chez 
un com6dien dont le mSmoire 6tait remplie de souvenirs de ce genre." May not this 
explanation be applicable also to the lines, more numerous, it is true, which Moliere has 
taken from his own previous play to use in Le Misanthrope f 

2 Grands Ecrivains, V, 518-28; II, Don Garcie, passim. 

3 Revue des cours et des conferences, XVI, 97. 
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of the play which was first produced in 1661, though the lines were 
written before, according to the statement of Somaize,' may really 
refer to the author's sentiments toward Armande at that time. It was 
in 1661 that he obtained the grant of an additional share in the profits 
of his company, for himself, or for his wife if he should marry. The 
investigations of Professor Lefranc would show that his interest in 
Armande can be traced back as early as 1659, if she is the one referred 
to in the letter of Chapelle, which some deny.^ Is it not natural to 
suppose, with our knowledge of Armande's character as it was later 
disclosed, that, even at this time, her lover may have felt the pangs 
of jealousy ? 

The general tone of the first play is in accord with this hypothesis. 
It is decidedly more romantic. Our dramatist is making an excur- 
sion into the field of heroic comedy, and deals with Spanish princes 
and infantas, who speak in a prideux style, and have Cornelian ideas 
of duty and honor. This characteristic is in marked contrast with 
the play of Sganarelle, or Le Cocu imaginaire, which preceded Don 
Garde, the theme of which is jealousy, but in low station. It is note- 
worthy that here, as in Don Garde, we have jealousy based upon 
unfounded suspicions due to deceptive appearances. 

In the heroic comedy the action turns upon a series of passionate 
outbursts on the part of the suspicious Prince of Navarre. He thinks 
continually he has cause to suspect the fidelity of his lady love. Dona 
Elvire, who is really most devoted to him and resents, with all the 
violence of outraged innocence, the insult of his doubting her after 
she has condescended to let him see that she cares for him. Appear- 
ances are always against the lady; first, it is the torn half of a letter, 
really intended for Don Garcie, but supposed by him to have been 
addressed to a rival, which occasions his reproaches; next, the sudden 
discovery of this rival with Dona Elvire; then, a glimpse of the latter 
in the arms of a man — who turns out to be a distressed damsel in 
disguise. The spectator has been shown each time the occasion for 
the suspicions of the lover, and sees that they are not unnatural, but 
he knows at the same time that the sweetheart is innocent. The 
play ends with a marriage, the lady yielding to the conviction that 

1 Quoted in Introduction, Grands Ecrivaina, 11, 220-21. 

2 Revue des cours et dea conferences, XVI, 161. 
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her lover is suffering from a malady which it is not in his power to 
overcome, and is therefore not to be blamed. 

Surely, if Moli^re were wooing Armande at this period, the idea 
presented was well calculated to excuse him for any jealous suspicions 
he might have shown, and win her consent to follow the example of 
the heroine and forgive. Throughout the play the man is admittedly 
wrong, and on the defensive, while the woman, we are made to see, 
may be innocent, no matter how strong the circumstantial evidence 
against her. 

The tone is entirely different in Le Misanthrope. Here, it is the 
woman who is on the defensive. She uses exactly the same argu- 
ments as Elvira — namely, the indignation of offended innocence; 
insistence that any doubt on the part of her lover, after her intima- 
tion that she loves him, is an insult; the declaration that she repu- 
diates all she has ever said or done to encourage him — yet, in spite 
of these pleas, she is proved guilty of falsehood and insincerity. May 
not the poet's choice of identical arguments be significant ? We may 
sympathize to some extent with C^limlne's resentment at the irri- 
table, overbearing manner of her lover, but we also sympathize with 
him. His love is sincere, and we see that he is right in distrusting 
her. His is a fault of manner, hers a vice of character. 

Even the context in which the identical passages are placed, and 
the verbal changes in the verses themselves, lend a note of greater 
sincerity to the rather artificial speeches of the hero. I should be 
tempted to distrust my own judgment as to this, but a note of 
Despois and Mesnard, who set down all resemblances and identical 
passages in the two plays with scrupulous accuracy, bears me out.' 

' Note to line 573 of Don Garde. I cite first tlie passage to whiclj the note refers 
for purposes of comparison: 

Don Garde: Encore est-ce beaucoup que, de franchise pure, 

Vous demeuriez d'accord que c'est votre 6criture. 

Mais ce sera, sans doute, et j'en serois garant, 

Un billet qu'on envoie a quelque indi£F6rent; 

Ou du moins, ce qu'il a de tendresse evidente, 

Sera pour une amie, ou pour quelque parente. 
Dona Elvire: Non, c'est pour un amant que ma main I'a formS, 

Et j'ajoute de plus, poiu^ un amant aime. 

Note: Ce qui est ici une ironle amgre devient dans Le Misanthrope un mouvement 
de sensibilitS touchante: 

"De grace, montrez-moi, je serai satisfait, 
Qu'on peut poiu- une femme expliquer ce billet." 

Et CSlimSne rgpond avec le mSme sentiment de flertS blessS, mais avec beaucoup moins 
de sinc6rit6 qu'Elvire: 

"Non, il est pour Oronte et je veux qu'on le croie." 
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Of course this increased naturalness is due in part to the fact that 
the master's dramatic technique has improved in the meantime, and 
due weight must be given this point. I need not dwell on the many 
superiorities of Le Misanthrope over Don Garde: the advantage 
gained by showing Alceste in contact with the world, and presenting 
other phases of his character; the heightening of the impression by 
the introduction of contrasting characters, such as Philinte, and 
Eliante, and Arsinoe. Because of them, Alceste's blunt and dicta- 
torial manner is brought into greater relief, and C^limene also appears 
in clearer light, for she is more sympathetic than the mischief-making 
and scandal-seeking prude who criticizes her, and less admirable, by 
far, than her more reasonable, but less dashing and popular cousin, 
emphasizing thus the poet's doctrine, that " la raison n'est pas ce qui 
rfegle I'amour." 

To elaborate this theme would tend to obscure the other question 
I have in mind, whether the intervening plays, which show the 
author's growing aesthetic power, offer also any indication of a change 
in his attitude toward life which would explain this deeper personal 
note and keener understanding of the passion he depicts. To my 
mind, there is ample justification for the conclusions of the many 
critics who find clear evidence of continual allusions to the drama- 
tist's emotional experiences at this eventful time.' But it does not 
seem to me that direct reference to events of the poet's real life must 
be established for all of his productions in order to maintain the 
validity of my argument. 

It will be sufficient to summarize briefly my conclusions with 
regard to each play, without attempting to burden the discussion with 
long quotations, inasmuch as the force of the argument lies in the 
general point of view of the author, in each play, rather than in 
detached scenes and speeches. Moreover, it hardly appears neces- 
sary to take up the plays which precede Don Garde, unless perhaps 
it be Les Predeuses ridicules, since, in L'Etourdi and in Le Depit 
amoureux, Moli^re was following very closely the tradition of the 
Italian comedy of intrigue. There is a vividness and a naturalness 

1 Compare the works already cited, especially Schneegans, Rigal, Chatfleld-Taylor, 
and Lefranc. The latter says (Betiwe des cours et des conflrences, XVI, 105) : "Ainsi le 
rapport entre les sentiments du poSte et ses pi6ces est incontestable; jamais d'ailleurs, 
line fut aussi saisissant que dans les annSes qui nous occupent en ce moment (1660-64)." 
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about the episode of the lover's tiff which bespeak keen observation 
but not necessarily personal experience, and I see no definite connec- 
tion with the specific point under discussion. In the Precieuses, 
Moli^re has utilized the procedure of the old farce in retaining the 
names of his actors for his personnages.' Is it possible to add that 
he may have been satirizing the efforts of his two leading ladies, 
newly returned from the provinces, to ape the fine manners of Paris 
society ? This would be tempting, but only a conjecture. The most 
we can say is that it indicates a willingness on the part of the poet 
to make use of his immediate company and surroundings to furnish 
realistic detail, a means which he continued to employ. 

In L'Ecole des Maris, 1661, which followed Don Garcie after only 
a few months' interval, and preceded the marriage of Moli^re by a 
short time, there appears to be a direct plea to Armande, in the favor- 
able presentation of the young ward, who formed an attachment for 
her old guardian, because of his kind treatment and his sympathetic 
understanding of a young girl's interests and her natural fondness 
for dress and society. Similarly, our sympathy is won for her sister, 
who deceived her exacting, ill-tempered guardian, whose faith was 
only in bolts and bars and severe repression, and ran off with a young 
lover. One would say that this implies, on Moli^re's part, a recog- 
nition of the kind of treatment which his bride would have a right to 
expect, and also his intention to act the generous guardian and not 
make himself ridiculous. 

Les Fdcheux, which is next in order, offers no more than a passing 
allusion to jealousy; there is, perhaps, a trace of the poet's own 
vexation with the bores who interfered with his courtship. ^ 

L'Ecole des Femmes has occasioned almost as much controversy as 
Le Misanthrope over the matter of the author's self-revelation. Note 
that in this play again we sympathize with the girl, and that the 
brusk, overbearing, jealous man is made ridiculous, though, here and 
there, one seems to catch a note of underlying sympathy with his 

1 See Lanson, "Moliere et la Farce," Revue de Paris, VIII, 3, p. 129. 

2 Cf. N. M. Bemardin, Les Chefs du Choeur (Paris, 1914), p. 110: "Et elle m'intfiresse 
encore, cette jolie scSne (Acte II, les deux facheuses) , parceque MoIi6re, le jaloux MoliSre, 
qui a §crit Don Garcie de Navarre et qui gcrira Le Misanthrope, y addresse, pardessus la 
tSte des deux marquises, 3, la jeune flUe, qui dans quelques mois sera sa femme, cet 
hSmlstiche plein de passion; 'Le jaloux aime plus.'" 
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sufferings. It may mark the preoccupation of the author regarding 
his fate as husband, as most critics appear to admit; but, to my mind, 
the tone of the play is not that of the disappointed, jealous husband, 
but, rather, one of security and jesting, as though Moli^re were fore- 
stalling taunting allusions to the inequality in age by being the first 
to heap ridicule upon the old fellow who either believes that he can 
win the affection of a young girl against her will, or trusts to igno- 
rance or force to guarantee a woman's virtue. Arnolphe, in his pas- 
sionate outbursts, may betray the capacity of emotion of his creator, 
but the figure lacks the bitterness of later plays. Arnolphe is a more 
ridiculous figure than Alceste, and, as I have said, we justify Agnes 
in her action, and so does Moliere in this play, as he did the similar 
situation in L'Ecole des Maris. We may say that Moliere feels that 
his wife is not the "sotte" Agnes, and he does not intend to be the 
domineering, exacting Sganarelle, nor Arnolphe, though he might be 
somewhat impatient at times.' 

The little play of La Critique de I'Ecole des Femmes offers us 
Moli^re's wife in the role of a young woman of society, clever and 
sarcastic, whose tone reminds one decidedly of Celimdne in the scene 
with the prude. 

The same year, in L'Impromptu de Versailles (III, 392) we see 
Armande intrusted again with a similar role by her husband-director, 
and actually brought on the stage in her own name, in company with 
the other actors, in dress rehearsal. There, too, we have the famous 
tiff between her and Moliere which merits citation here. Armande 
has interrupted the rehearsal, and Moliere says: 

" Taisez-vous, ma femme, vous etes une b^te." 

Mile de Moliere: "Grand merei, monsieur mon mari. VoilS, ce que 
c'est! Le mariage change bien les gens, et vous ne m'auriez pas dit cela il 
y a dix-huit mois." 

' Cf . Bernardin, Les Chefs du Chmur, p. 143: "Non, MoliSre n'a pas voulu faire 
plaindre Arnolphe, ce qui irait centre la th6se qu'il soutient; seulement 11 6tait lui-ni6nie 
ports a la jalousie; 11 en avait souflert; 11 se rappelalt des heures cruelles encore au 
souvenir. II a done mis quelquechose de son propre coeur dans la douleur de son per- 
sonnage; une goutte du sang de MoU6re est tombee dans I'encre avec laquelle 11 a 6crit 
cette scSne si profondSment humaine, mais elle n'en est pas moins, dans son ensemble, 
une pure sc6ne de comgdie." Of. Schneegans. op. cit., pp. 89, 93; Chatfleld-Taylor, 
op. cit., pp. 163-65 (as usual, the latter flnds more direct allusion to the author); Rigal, 
op. cit., I, 157-83, gives a reasonable explanation, without this subjective element. See 
also Lefranc, op. cit. 
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Moliere: "Taisez-vous, je vous prie." 

Mile de Moliire: "C'est une chose etrange qu'une petite cer^monie soit 
capable de nous 6ter toutes nos belles qualit^s, et qu'un mari et un galant 
regardant la m^me personne avec des yeux si diff6rents." 

Molikre: "Que de discours!" 

Mile de Moliere: "Ma foi, si je faisais une com^die, je la ferais sur ce 
sujet. Je justifierais les femmes de bien des choses dont on les accuse; et 
je ferais craindre aux maris la difference qu'il y a de leurs mani^res brusques, 
aux civilites des galants." 

Note that the lines indicate in Armande a type of character very 
similar to that of C^limene, fully capable of bringing home to her 
husband her disapproval of the change in his manner since the days 
when he was a lover. In Moliere, a sharpness and impatience is 
shown which resembles that of Alceste. 

In Le Manage Force (scene ii) there is a cynical attitude toward 
the coming relations between the elderly husband, who is made 
ridiculous, and the notorious young flirt, who gives him plainly to 
understand that she sees in marriage an opportunity of gratifying her 
fondness for "gambling, visiting, assemblies, entertainments, prome- 
nades, in fact all kinds of pleasures," and that she knows he will not 
be so foolish as to be jealous. The note in this play is very bitter, 
and its date, just before the first three acts of Tartuffe, in 1664, cor- 
responds with the period at which, according to Brossette, the drama- 
tist was at work on the first act of Le Misanthrope. 

The Princesse d' Elide, which immediately precedes Tartuffe, offers 
no apparent relation to contemporary incident or to Armande. 

In the Tartuffe, Elmire appears as one of MoH^re's most estimable 
female characters. How can this be reconciled with our theory? 
In the first place, we do not contend, as I have said before, that 
allusions to Armande are to be found in all of the plays. The poet 
may have desired to show that he reaUzed that the other type of 
woman existed, as he does in Eliante of Le Misanthrope. But there 
are certain points deserving of attention on the other side. Elmira 
is called a coquette by some commentators, and, though I do not 
agree with them (it would be better for my argument if I did), she 
is evidently fond of dress and society, and justifies to some extent 
their accusation. Grimarest reports a rebuke administered to 
Armande by her husband because of her elaborate costumes in this 
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play. Furthermore, may not Elmire's speech, which sets forth the 
inadvisability of troubling a husband with any of the silly actions 
of a lover,* present Armande's own views, and the whole episode indi- 
cate a willingness on the part of the author to accept his wife's 
explanations, to reject slander and to admit again her possible inno- 
cence, just as Alceste offers to accept Celimene's explanation of the 
letter? 

It was just after this period that Armande's indiscretions were 
most talked about, and her name coupled with those of various young 
nobles. Did this have anything to do with choice of the playwright's 
next theme, Don Juan, the seducer ? Possibly not; this choice may 
be perfectly well explained on other grounds, but it is at least sug- 
gestive. The play contains, you will recall, another of Moli^re's 
sympathetic women characters, perhaps the most idealistic of them 
all. Dona Elvire. Probably it was not her r61e which was played by 
Moliere's wife, but that of Charlotte, the peasant girl, who is willing 
to desert her humble lover for the bold betrayer. 

L' Amour Mldecin also intervenes before the completed Misan- 
thrope, which was not presented until 1666, although it may have 
been begun in 1664. This little comedy-ballet, satirizing the court 
physicians, affords us no new arguments. We sympathize with the 
girl, who deceives her father in order to wed the man of her choice, 
but it is her father's gullibility in matters of medicine which is most 
stressed, together with the charlatanry of the doctors of that day. 

This brings us to Le Misanthrope, in which, as in the preceding 
plays, the reproachful, intemperate, jealous lover, is made ridicu- 
lous. But in Alceste the ridicule is on the surface; one cannot fail 
to recognize the noble qualities and suffering heart beneath. Less 
attention was paid by the author before to developing this feature, 
though glimpses of a tragic undercurrent are to be caught in Arnolphe 
of L'Ecole des Femmes, and in the bitter deception of the weak and 
burlesque Sganarelle of Le Mariage Forci; and there is a brief, but 

' Le Tarluffe, acte II, sc6ne 5: 

"Oui, je tiens que jamais de tons ces vains propos, 
On ne doit d'un mari traverser le repos, 
Que ce n'est point de la que I'honneur pent dgpendre, 
Et qu'il sufflt pour nous de savoir nous d§fendre: 
Ce sont mes sentiments; et vous n'auriez rien dit, 
Damis, si j'avois eu stir vous quelque credit." 
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vigorous, manly protest against his calumniators, voiced by the poet 
speaking in his own name, in L'Impromptu de Versailles. 

The spectator's sympathy has heretofore been drawn to the 
heroine in her contest with her uncompromising or distrustful lover 
or guardian in almost every case except in Le Misanthrope (save in 
Le Mariage Force, where her role is but a small one). Some resem- 
blance to C^lim&ne is to be found in the sarcastic marquise of the 
Critique de I'Ecole des Femmes, in Armande's own part in L'Impromptu 
de Versailles, and, possibly, in Elmire of Tartuffe, and in Dorimfene 
of Le Mariage Force. On the whole, the tone is more or less sympa- 
thetic with the fondness of the girl for dress, society, and diversions, 
until Le Misanthrope. May this not mean that here, also, we are to 
sympathize with C^lim^ne against Alceste, in the superficial things, 
while we condemn her heart ? May it not mean, furthermore, that 
the poet, after sympathizing with Armande and trying to justify her, 
saw, at last, her insincerity and fickleness, and allowed his resentment 
to appear in this form ? 

Sufficient probability has been established, or so it seems to me, 
for us to conclude that the lines taken over from Don Garcie to make 
one of the episodes of Le Misanthrope not only do not prove that the 
jealousy of Alceste is not that of the poet, since he might have expe- 
rienced the passion even at the time of Don Garcie, but, on the other 
hand, they suggest more forcibly the change in domestic conditions, 
inasmuch as in this play the suspicions of the lover are justified. 
This change of viewpoint seems to be contemporaneous with the 
poet's marital infelicity, and would plainly seem to be an outcome 
of it. Hints of it, and allusions to characteristics of Armande, which 
are similar to those of Celim^ne, appear in some of the comedies 
before Le Misanthrope, and make it more probable that she was 
really in the poet's mind as he wrote. 

Is this too subjective? Or may one say that it is not all mere 
assumption, and that Rigal, in the passage previously quoted, and 
Brander Matthews in the lines given below,' attach too much 

■ Brander Matthews, Moli'ere, p. 219: "One reason why so many of his critics and 
commentators have insisted upon identifying liim more often with Alceste than with any 
other of his creatures is their beUef that the relations of Moligre to his wife at the time 
when this comedy was composed are reflected in the play. Their contention is that they 
overhear an echo of MoUgre's appeal to Armande Bfijart, in the reproaches Alceste 
(which he acted) addresses to Celim6ne (which she acted). But this is sheer assumption, 
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importance to the verses which were taken from Don Garde, and try 
to diminish too severely Moliere's tendency to self-revelation T 

This self-revelation, under the disguise in which it appears, need 
have nothing abhorrent or displeasing. Its effect, it seems to me, 
should be to make Le Misanthrope more profound, more significant, 
because of its background of real emotional experience. To be com- 
plete, a similar study should be made of the plays from Le Misan- 
thrope to Le Malade Imaginaire. I hope shortly to publish the results 
of an investigation which appears to confirm the theory that the 
changes in the author's home life found their echo also in these plays. 

Casimir Douglass Zdanowicz 

University op Wisconsin 

unsupported by the facts; and it is significant that certain of the speeches in which 
Alceste voices his despairing jealousy and which sound as If they had been wrung from 
Moll6re's own heart at this moment of anguish when he and his wife were living apart, 
were not written originally for the Misanthrope but for Don Garcie, produced long before 
his marriage. This unsuccessful play had never been pubUshed, and Its author held 
himself at liberty to use its fragments again not only in the Misanthrope but In others of 
his later plays." 

' The claim of Bolleau that Moli6re admitted that Alceste was modeled after him 
In some particulars, and the story of a similar Identification with Montausler, do not 
preclude the interpretation here suggested. It was MoU6re's custom, when he took 
characters from real life, to disguise them, to combine in one person qualities or traits 
taken from several, thereby throwing off the track those who were continually seeking 
to identify the originals, and preserving an alibi for himself, and, at the same time, 
offering more complete patterns, or types, of the vice he was satirizing, or presenting such 
inconsistencies as made the personage more human. One may even think of him as 
setting himself the problem of Indicating how a Bolleau or a Montausler would feel and 
act in situations analagous to those in which he found himself, or how Armande would 
have acted in certain conditions. But this is going far afield into the realms of sub- 
jective revery, from which it has been the endeavor to keep the argument free. 
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